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fluttered long ribbons of many colours. Perhaps the bough was a
symbol of a momentous human urge. Perhaps it was all only an
expression of a wild caprice. In his face or in his manner the young
man revealed no clue. He seemed calm enough and unmindful
of the curiosity he had stirred. He was followed by a delegation of
girls, all in costumes, and whenever he stopped they clustered round
him with the pride and solicitude of sisters glorying in the heroism
of a brother.

Black banners and drapes hung from windows and doorways,
from shops and homes. Portraits of the dead priest in shop win-
dows were draped in black, set around with flowers and candles.
Even Jewish shopkeepers vied with their Christian neighbours in
the public display of sorrow, this in spite of the increasing hostility
of the Hlinka press to their race. Peddlers were selling multitudes
of Hlinka mementoes, badges, pins, also postal cards, portraits,
crosses and busts. Avidly the visitors were buying these mementoes
to pin on their lapels or their bosoms or to take home and add to
family heirlooms for generations to come. In all their history they
had had only one Hlinka, priest, rebel, patriot, loved as deeply as
he was hated. The town swarmed with those to whom he had been
avenger and foe as well as those to whom he had been saviour and
prophet.

Peasants' appetites, like their sunburn, are always with them,
and so the food-stands did a thriving business. The men and the
women were buying sausage and pickles, white bread-and cheese,
candies and ginger snaps, ice cream and water melon. What good
is a visit to the city, even though it be to attend the funeral of a
great man, without a taste of the delicacies that were as much a
part of the trip as the wearing of the holiday dress?

More and more crowds made their way up the hill towards the
square, where stood the school Hlinka had built, his home, the
old church in which he had ministered, where he now lay in a
glass coffin. I too went up the hill. The white arm band which I
obtained from the friendly young man in the administration office
opened all lines and all doors for me, and presently I was in the
queue waiting my turn to be allowed inside the church for a glimpse
of the coffin. I waited long and then the doors opened but because
of the crowds that scrambled for a chance to view the body, the